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Crisis in Indo-China 
* 
Mr. Lacu: The headlines of the past few days are full of the military 


crisis which is developing in Indo-China. President Eisenhower has 
called General MacArthur to the White House to confer on the prob- 
lem; and the President has been conferring with his military advisers on 
what might be done. 

For seven years the war between the French and the Communist 
rebels, called the Viet Minh, has been going on in Indo-China with 
great cost to the French. In this war America supports the French, 
while China supports the rebels. The French are determined now to 
bring this war to an end, and many French leaders are in favor of quit- 
ting the war; but Senator Wiley says that the loss of Indo-China would 
mean the loss of all Southeast Asia and would be hardly less grave than 
the loss of China to communism. 

Ginsburg, what is your estimate of the military situation in Indo- 


China? 


Mr. Ginssure: Clearly the situation is stalemate. It has been that way 
for seven years; and it may, in fact, be growing worse. In a situation of 
this kind if the French do want to get out, there is bound to be, in effect, 
a victory for the other side. 

The military situation is something like this: The French control 
most of the northern delta region of the Red River, centering around 
the cities of Hanoi and Haiphong, an area of about five thousand square 
miles. They also have an outpost about a hundred and seventy miles 
west of Hanoi at a place called Dien Bien Phu, which is near the 
border of the Kingdom of Laos—also a French associated state. They 
also control most of the south, Cochin China, which is a very productive 
and fertile area. 

The French, by and large, are American-supported. Many of their 
troops are North African or French Legion troops. But the officers are 
primarily French, and there has been an extremely heavy drain on this 
officer corps. This is one of the great worries of the French at the present 
time. The French are also training Viet-Namese troops, and apparently 
with some success, although there are doubts in the United States as to 
how successful they ultimately will be in this connection. 
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The Viet Minh, on the other hand, is weakest in the south and is 
much stronger in the north; it is attacking French communications in 
the northern delta region. At the present time—and this is one aspect 
of the crisis—for prestige reasons it is attacking this fortress at Dien 
Bien Phu, west of Hanoi, to test the French position in Indo-China and 
to attempt to win a victory before the Geneva Conference is going to 
take place next month. : 


Mr. Lacu: While we are talking about this situation in relation to the 
United States, why is the crisis in Indo-China, from your point of view, 
a matter of concern to this country? Are our vital interests involved? 


~ Mr. Morcentuau: Our vital interests are involved in two different 
respects. First of all, we are committed to the containment of commu- 
nism. A victory of the rebels in Indo-China would mean not only Indo- 
China itself going Communist; it would also mean an enormous in- 
crease in the prestige, and their point of power, of the Soviet Union 
and of Communist China. Furthermore, it would mean an enormous 
strengthening of Communist movements throughout Southeast Asia. 
I think that those who take a very pessimistic view of our chances to 
keep Southeast Asia free from communism have a point, for the victory 
of communism in Indo-China would almost certainly mean that com- 
munism everywhere in Southeast Asia would be greatly strengthened. 

The other point in which we are vitally interested concerns the posi- 
tion of France. The weakness of France in Indo-China or the defeat of 
France in Indo-China of course would weaken France itself—that is to 
say, France in western Europe as one of the bastions of the free world. 

So we have a dual vital interest—we have two interests which coin- 
cide in Indo-China: We have to keep communism out of Indo-China 
because we want to save all Southeast Asia for the free world; and we 
also want to keep communism out of Indo-China because we want to 
keep France as strong as possible. 


Mr. Lacu: Of course, do the French not argue that it is necessary for 
them to get out of Indo-China and to stop this drain on their military 
resources in order for them to strengthen their position in western 
Europe? 


Mr. MorcentHau: There, indeed, exists a correlation between the 
position of France in Europe and the position of France in Indo-China 


Mr. Lacu: Then, why do the French not quit now? Why do they 
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not get out of Indo-China and simply leave the situation, if it is such a 
drain upon them? 


Mr. MorcentHau: Of course, we do not need to give the French that 
advice. If we had not pressed them to stay there, they would have gone 
out long ago; and the acute crisis with which we are confronted today 
consists exactly in the resolution of the French, which has become 
stronger and stronger, and almost has become irrevocable now to get 
out almost at any price. The French want to get out; and I think that 
we are reconciled to the French disengagement. 

But the really important question is: What are going to be the mor- 
talities; what is going to be the fashion in which the French are going 
to go out? Are they going to be driven out by a military victory of the 
Communists? Are they going to give up and simply evacuate Indo- 
China? Or is there going to be some kind of negotiated settlement 
which saves the face of the French and of the free world as over against 
the Communists? 


Mk. Lac: But let us suppose that the French quit now, what can the 
United States do either to prevent them from quitting, or to reinforce 
them in the situation in which we find them now, or simply to go in 
and perhaps handle the situation ourselves? Is that a possibility, Gins- 
burg? 

Mr. Ginssure: It is only fair to point out that the United States has 
been bearing about 78 per cent, according to the figures I have, of the 
current French expenses in Indo-China, so that we already are involved. 
This is not strictly a French effort by any means. 


Mr. Lacu: But we should also put on the record the fact that France 
has over the past seven or eight years been supplying more in the way 
of money to the Indo-Chinese war than she has obtained from Marshall 
Plan Aid and other forms of American aid to France. 


Mr. Ginsgure: Yes. It is important to note this. However, the tempo 
of American assistance has been going up, and this also should be placed 
into the record. We have now reached a point, it seems to me, where we 
have to decide whether we are going to go ahead and increase our 
assistance or whether we are going to do something radically different. 
That is really the issue you are raising, is it not? 


Mr. Morcentuau: But what the French say is that the interest which 
they have in keeping Indo-China free of communism is very similar to 
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the interest we have in Korea in this respect. They argue, “You did not 
fight alone in Korea, but you made the fight against communism in 
Korea a United Nations collective enterprise. Why should we shoulder 
the whole burden of the war in Indo-China? Therefore, we propose 
that you internationalize the Indo-Chinese war in the same way.” 


Mr. Lacu: Is it not true, however, that while we are comparing this 
situation to the situation which prevailed in Korea, so far as Indo-China 
is concerned, there is going on there a genuine revolution—a revolution 
which has been in the making, in one way or another, since about 1905? 


Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, you can say that we went into 
Korea as liberators and protectors of the freedom of the Korean people 
and had the support of the people in that enterprise. The French are in 
a much worse position in this respect. They are the former colonial 
power which has been very hesitant and very slow to give up its colo- 
nial position. So the majority of the peoples of Indo-China are opposed 
to the French. 

Even the regime of Bao Dai, which the French established in Indo- 
China and which owes everything it has to the French, is really opposed 
to the French. 


Mr. Ginssure: Yes. This has made one of the great complications in 
the French attempts to put down the rebellion. Apparently peaceful 
farmers in the fields during the day at night become members of the 
Viet Minh and enemies of the French; and it is almost impossible to 
identify or to distinguish between the two kinds of roles which they 
play. 

But there is another point I would like to raise. It seems to me, from 
reading about the French attitude toward Indo-China, that the last thing 
in the world they wanted as a colonial power, at least until very recent- 
ly, has been the intervention on the part of others—the United Nations, 
for example. Have they not wanted to keep it a French show? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, indeed, so long as they thought that they 
could win the war. But now they are convinced that they cannot win 
the war; and they see that there are only two alternatives—either to get 
out regardless of what happens in Indo-China or to let somebody else— 
which means of course the United States—take over the main burden 
of that war. 


Mr. Lacn: If this is so, if the United States is going to have to take 
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over the main burden of this war, what alternatives do we have in 
meeting this crisis in Indo-China? 


Mr. Morcentuau: We have essentially three alternatives. We can try 
to reach a negotiated settlement which is going to stabilize the stale- 
mated war after the model of the Korean armistice; or we can put into 
Indo-China such an amount of armed force and also bring such pres- 
sure to bear against China itself that we have a chance to win that war. 
And, thirdly, we can simply give up altogether and write off Indo- 
China as a total loss. 


Mr. Ginspurc: Let us look at the first one of these possibilities—the 
possibilities for a negotiated settlement. What can we offer in the way 
of concessions which will call off the Chinese Communists from supply- 
ing the Viet Minh and which will provide us with reasonable safe- 
guards in Indo-China, so that communism will not spill out over the 
rest of Southeast Asia? What exactly can we offer these people? 


Mr. MorcentHau: There are three things which certainly the Chinese 
want us to offer them. There is, first, Formosa and our support of 
Chiang Kai-shek. There is, secondly, the admission of the Communist 
government of China to the United Nations and our recognition of it as 
the legitimate government of China. And, thirdly, there is trade. It 
seems to me that in none of those three respects have we any freedom 
of maneuver, with the exception, perhaps, of trade, to offer them any- 
thing of value. But, Ginsburg, you have put the whole problem on the 
concessions we can make. In diplomatic negotiations, concessions are 
only one of the weapons which you have. The other weapon is pressure 
and threats; and I think that what we are likely to do is not to offer conces- 
sions to the Chinese Communists but to confront them with pressure, 
which we expect will make them more likely to agree to a settlement. 


Mr. Lacu: In that connection I recently read in the newspapers that 
Senator Knowland had suggested that we blockade either Indo-China 
or China and that perhaps we could support the behind-the-lines activi- 
ties of the French. I wonder, Ginsburg, whether you think that there is 
any possibility of that working effectively as pressure against the Viet 
Minh? 


Mr. Grnsgurc: Certainly not against the Viet Minh. It seems to me 
that a naval blockade along the Indo-Chinese coast, if that is what was 
meant, would simply blockade the French-owned and French-operated 
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ports, which are now the termini of the supply lines from the United 
States and from France. And, again, if we were discussing Indo-China 
with regard to dropping supplies behind the enemy lines, of course the | 
question is: To whom? And of course we cannot answer that very 
meaningfully, because there is no one to whom to drop these supplies. 
If we are talking about China—and I suspect that that is what Mr. 
Knowland had in mind—there is some merit in the suggestions in that 
a naval blockade of the Chinese coast would cut out some of the supplies 
which the Chinese have been receiving from abroad. 

However, it is only fair to point out that rail communications between 
the Soviet Union and China have greatly improved in the last year or 
two and that these might counter, to a degree, such a naval blockade. 
Secondly, with regard to dropping supplies into the hinterlands in 
China, of course again the question is: To whom? We had some op- 
portunities for doing this two or three years ago, but apparently the 
guerrillas have been pretty well mopped up by the Chinese Communists, 
and there does not seem to be very much evidence that we can find them 
again, at least in positions where they can be useful to us. 


Mr. Lacu: In this connection we ought to keep in mind the impor- 
tance of Indo-China in the minds of the Chinese. This is, after all, a 
peninsula located very close to one of the great centers of business 
activity in China—the city of Canton. It is one of the tenets, it seems to 
me, of Chinese foreign policy, both in the past and in its present, to 
keep that area as free from external control as China is in a position to 
do. One has to recall that the Soviet newspapers constantly accuse the 
French and the United States of building up the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
as a jumping-off point for an eventual attack against China proper. 


Mr. Ginszurc: There are two things which I would like to say about 
that, if I may. One of them is that much of what is now northern Viet- 
Nam until the twelfth century was ruled by the Chinese. And for many 
centuries thereafter it was closely associated with the Chinese Empire, 
although not directly under it. So that even today there is a Chinese 
drive to the south, if you want to call it that, which might be reflected 
in Chinese interest in this part of the world. The second thing is more 
in the form of a question which I would address to Morgenthau. 
Would the situation of a hostile power on the southern borders of 
China be analogous in your mind to the situation of a hostile power on 
the Manchurian borders of China, as was apparently going to be the 
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case at one stage in the Korean war, when UN troops were driving to 
the Yalu River? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would answer your question in the affirmative. 
Looking at the strategic and geographic situation, not from Washing- 
ton but from Peiping, it is obvious—and history bears that obviousness 
out—that no Chinese government, regardless of its ideological com- 
plexion, could have and actually has tolerated, in so far as it was able 
to, a hostile power, either in Korea or in Indo-China, at its borders. So 
certainly so long as the Chinese can help themselves, they are going to 
prevent the establishment of a potentially hostile power, either at the 
Yalu River or at the northern approaches of Indo-China. 

The question, however, is whether we cannot exert such pressure 
upon Communist China that at least for the time being they will be 
willing to arrive at a compromise solution in Indo-China, similar to the 
one to which they agreed in Korea. 

Mr. Lacu: I assume that you are referring, when you talk about a 
compromise solution, to the proposal which has been expressed a num- 
ber of times that the Indo-Chinese peninsula should be divided at 
the sixteenth parallel or at some other parallel which seems reasonable. I 
suppose that a corollary of such a division would be the deployment in 
Indo-China of enough military personnel to hold the situation in a 
stalemated position. Do you see any merit in this proposal? 


Mr. Grinssurc: I certainly hate to say that I see any merit, after ob- 
serving what has happened in Korea at the thirty-eighth parallel, but I 
think that there could be some merit in this, for a number of reasons. 
One of them is the fact that northern Indo-China, in spite of its many 
valuable resources and so on, is a major food-deficit region and has al- 
ways presented many problems to the French which I do not think they 
would mind having taken off their shoulders; whereas southern Indo- 
China, which I assume would remain under French control or asso- 
ciated with the French, is a great surplus region, which can be of some 
benefit to the French economy. Of course, this is only one economic 
consideration. 

Mr. Lacu: If we do not hold the situation at the sixteenth parallel or 
wherever the very fluid situation is located, the question occurs to me: 
Where will we ever hold this situation in Southeast Asia? 


Mr. Morcentuau: If we lose Indo-China, we have to go down to the 
Isthmus of Kra and defend Malaya at that point. 
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Mr. Lacu: And this means, of course, losing Burma and Thailand, | 
does it not? ) 


Mr. Morcenruau: Surely. It means, in other words, virtually the loss 
of all Southeast Asia, with the exception of that little piece of land south 
of that isthmus. 


Mr. Lac: All right, then, if we cannot make any concessions which 
will get Red China to stop supplying the rebels with arms, what about 
the prospect of prosecuting the war on a big scale to secure a military 
victory? In other words, should we simply go into an all-out war with 
China? Should we engage in immediate “retaliation,” to put it in the 
terms which have been used these past weeks in discussion of the “new 
look” foreign policy? 

Mr. Ginspurc: I presume that you are thinking of the use of the 
atomic bomb. Of course, the question immediately arises, apart from the 
moral issues concerned, where are we going to drop it? Can we choose 
our own ground, which the new look is going to allow us to do accord- 
ing to recent pronouncements from Washington, or can we not? 


~ Mr. Lacu: If we do not drop the atomic bomb, are we going to send 
land troops? Eisenhower says very clearly that he thinks it unthinkable 
that we send land troops. 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is, of course, a very strange paradox in our 
attitude toward Indo-China. On the one hand, we say the protection of 
Indo-China against communism is a vital interest of ours; but, on the 
other hand, we say that we are not going to fight for that vital interest. 
It seems to me that a great power cannot take that position. If it is in 
our vital interest to keep Indo-China free from communism, we have to 
do everything in our power toward that objective. If it is not in our vital 
interest, then we have a different situation. 

But I want to question, Lach, the implication in your proposition that 
a more extensive intervention into Indo-China necessarily means an all- 
out war against China. It might well be the case that the same reasons 
which have induced the Chinese to agree to an armistice in Korea will 
also prevent them from open intervention in Indo-China. 


Mr. Lacu: I certainly did not mean that increased help in Indo-China 
would necessarily involve us in an all-out war with China. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, but you see what we have done—and I think 
it is a very regrettable thing—is to have put the Chinese Commu- 
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hists on notice that, whatever they do, one thing is sure; they are not 
going to face a massive American intervention. It would have been 
much wiser, I believe, if we had kept the Chinese Communists guessing; 
if we had used all the arms in our position, diplomatic and military, to 
threaten the Chinese with massive intervention if they would not agree 
in Geneva to a tolerable solution of the Indo-Chinese problem. So we 
have really given up not only all possibilities for negotiated settlement 
by way of concession but also most of the possibilities to reach a nego- 
tiated settlement by way of pressure. 


Mr. Ginssurc: Nevertheless, there may still be some possibilities. of 
maintaining the status quo, without the formal creation of a line of 
division or a truce line at the sixteenth parallel. This becomes a matter, 
I think, of convincing the French, on the one hand, that it is worth while 
to continue if we can possibly do that and, in the second place, of lend- 
ing our increasing support to the present situation. Do you think that 
this is a possibility? Do you think that this is something which can be 
done, Morgenthau? 


Mr. MorcentHau: I must say that I am very doubtful about this, 
looking at French opinion. The French Prime Minister the other day in 
Parliament put down certain conditions for a negotiated settlement in 
Indo-China. The French Parliament, last October, adopted a resolution 
laying down conditions for a negotiated settlement. I think that French 
public opinion is almost unanimous in its resolution no longer to 
shoulder the main burden of that war. This is a condition to which we 
have to reconcile ourselves, whether we like it or not. This is the 
assumption with which we have to start. 


Mr. Lacu: But do we not have to consider the relationship of this 
whole problem to the “new look” statements which have recently ap- 
peared from Mr. Dulles and have had various interpretations by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and others? Is this a new look so far as Indo-China is 
concerned? 

Mr. Morcentuav: It is not a new look in any respect really in view 
of the interpretations which have been given to Mr. Dulles’ speech of 
January 12. And, even if it were a new look in other respects, it is not 
applicable to Indo-China, because in Indo-China you have either to fight 
in the traditional ways or not fight at all. 


Mr. Lac: We have to consider this new look too from the point of 
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view of all the problems which the Republican administration is facing 
now—such problems as the budget, the reduction in the Army. There 
are the accusations that China and other countries were lost to com- 
munism through American defects of one sort or another. 

The question which looms prominently, it seems to me, is: What if 
Indo-China is lost now? One of the things which we should be very 
conscious of is the desirability that the public have a better opportunity 
to discuss this very serious issue which is now facing the American 
people. Obviously President Eisenhower is concerned. He has held con- 
ferences with General MacArthur and others. This is not a good time 
to be forcing the leadership of the United States Army to be spending 
all its time testifying and writing memorandums for one investigation 


or the other. 


INDO-CHINA, AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM* 
By ROBERT GUILLAIN 


* 


The interview given the other day by Ho Chi-minh, the Indo-Chinese 
communist leader, to a Swedish newspaper may mark a turning point 
in the war in Indo-China. If France, Ho Chi-minh said, would be will- 
ing to make the first step towards a settlement by declaring a cease-fire, 
the communist side would be ready to open negotiations with a view 
to ending the seven-year-old war. 

A cease-fire in Indo-China: the four words have burst like a bomb- 
shell in Paris and Saigon. In Paris, they were taken at first as a reason 
for hope, by a French public opinion which is inclined to seize any 
occasion to bring the war to an honourable end. In Saigon, they spread 
consternation among anti-communist Indo-Chinese, lest the communist 
danger be even more formidable in peace than it has been in war. Even 
in Paris, of course, there were warnings against premature hopes. It was 
pointed out that Ho Chi-minh’s offer may be taken as a good argument 
in favour of a continuation of the war: for if the Viet-minh—that is, the 
communist camp—shows for the first time a willingness to talk and 
stop the fight, it may well be a proof that the communists are tired and 
need a pause. Indeed, the present military situation is described by our 
side in Saigon and Hanoi as better than it has been for the last three 
years. The new commanders, General Navarre and General Cogny, 
have delayed, it is said, the long-expected autumn offensive of the 
enemy; they have wrested from him the initiative. They therefore pro- 
test that to stop fighting at this very moment would be playing into the 
hands of Ho Chi-minh, and choosing the worst possible time to nego- 
tiate. The same mistake was made in Korea, it is said, when in July 1951 
the opening of negotiations gave an exhausted China the military 
respite that she badly needed. But even if the military background is 
really as good as reported—and there are doubts on that point among 
most French observers—these arguments have lost much of their force 
of conviction with French public opinion, if only because they have been 
heard so many times before. 

*From a talk originally presented by the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting 


Corporation (printed in The Listener, December 17, 1953). 
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In the same way, many statements have been made recently by. 
American leaders, including Vice-President Nixon. During his visit 
to Saigon, Mr. Nixon urged us to continue the war in Indo-China 
with unrelaxed energy and confidence. It was said that within one 
or two years, or maybe three—on that point nobody was too sure— 
American help in money and material, combined with the growth of 
the Viet-Namese anti-communist army, will bring the war to a vic- 
torious end. But these statements have failed to convince the French 
public and to reverse the trend in favour of grasping any opportunity 
to stop the war. 

Indeed, the point to stress here is the strength of public opinion in 
France in favour of ending the war in Indo-China. I believe that the 
importance of that factor in the present situation has not been fully 
realised abroad. Why should France continue the war in Indo-China, 
people say, when the United States and the United Nations have 
ended the war in Korea? Moreover—and this is the main point—why 
should we continue to fight alone when this war has now become a 
war waged for the protection of many other countries besides France? 
A new urgency was given to these questions when the French As- 
sembly debated the Indo-Chinese problem in November, before Ho 
Chi-minh’s offer had been made. For the first time, not only the left 
and the centre, but even the right wing of parliament, including the 
Gaullists, declared themselves in favour of ending the conflict, and 
pulling out the French expeditionary force. There was almost unani- 
mous approval when the Prime Minister, M. Laniel, wound up the 
debate by saying that the French Government would seize any op- 
portunity of reaching an honourable settlement. 

Another comparatively new fact is generally unknown, but may be 
even more significant: a number of top responsible French military 
leaders have been lately clamouring behind the scenes for a recall to 
France of our forces now stationed in Indo-China. These troops, the 
best of our army, are urgently needed here, they believe, if we are to 
rebuild the strength of France in the west, to face our problems in 
Europe and Africa, and to fulfil our obligations under the Atlantic 
alliance: the more so if, under American pressure, we have to face 
the rebirth of the German army. In a European union, it would be 
folly, our military leaders think, to associate a weak France, losing her 
best blood in Indo-China, with a strong Germany still bolstered by 
- rearmament. The United States are making two contradictory demands 
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when they urge us at the same time to continue the war in Indo-China 
and to accept the rearmament of our German neighbours. 

What I would like further to stress, therefore, is that there really 
is a strong, a growing possibility that a French Government, in some 
near future, will decide to quit Indo-China. And there will be a large 
‘majority in this country to approve such a move, whether it comes 
after a cease-fire and a negotiation, or because negotiation has failed 
or proved impossible. I need not dwell at length on the consequences 
that our departure from Indo-China would have. According to the 
rosy picture often painted, a departure of the French forces will be 
made possible by the consolidation of the Indo-Chinese camp rallied 
around Emperor Bao Dai, and by the growing strength of the Bao Dai 
anti-communist army, which will take over after our departure. 

But the true situation is, according to all realistic observers, that Bao 
Dai is just as unable to stand alone without the support of a French 
army as was Chiang Kai-shek in China. Ho Chi-minh has every 
reason to believe that peace in Indo-China will be at least as profitable 
to him as war has been, and that the country if left to itself will 
eventually fall into his hands like a ripe fruit. The British public, 
whose attention is focused on Malaya and the neighbouring countries, 
know better than anyone what the international consequences would 
be. If Indo-China becomes communised, every country in southeast 
Asia will immediately feel the shock. The west could do little to pre- 
vent the successive absorption into the communist orbit of Siam, 
Burma, the Federation of Malaya, and Indonesia. 

For the French public, these eventual consequences have been ob- 
scured by the urgency of the Indo-Chinese problem itself. In our 
desperate need for a solution, we are tempted to ignore or to dismiss 
the international aspects of the problem. Americans, on the contrary, 
should see these clearly enough. But one of the paradoxes of the situa- 
tion, and a major factor of it, is that American public opinion seems 
for so long to have failed to realise the gravity of the peril and its wide 
international consequences. There lies ahead of us the danger of a 
major event, of an upheaval which for the United States—not to speak 
of other nations of the free world—would equal in importance the 
disastrous collapse of Nationalist China in 1949. 

But Americans have their own way of being anti-communist. They 
are hypnotised by such purely American aspects of the anti-communist 
fight as the McCarthy crusade; or, when they look down towards 
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Asia where the real danger lies, their view is diverted towards such 
secondary positions as Formosa, whereas a vital spot like Indo-China 
receives much less attention. It is true that American policy has been 
more realistic. Washington has given France and her Indo-Chinese 
associates tremendous help, for which we cannot be too grateful. But 
that help has come in dollars and in arms; it has never taken the shape 
of men, and of battalions. Dollars and arms; is that not the kind of 
help that failed, albeit liberally given, to save China? Would south 
Korea have been saved without American divisions? 

But one more paradox is that it is precisely the end of the fight in 
Korea which seems to have made the Americans more determined to 
keep their sons at home, and not to throw the “boys” again into a 
distant war on the Asian continent. At present it looks highly improb- 
able that American opinion would accept the despatch of G.I.s to Indo- 
China; nor does it seem likely that the Republican Administration 
would dare to ask such a thing in an electoral year, the coming year 
1954. 

This is a time, however, when it would probably be less risky to send 
American divisions to Tonkin than it was, say, two years ago. At that 
time, it might have provoked China into an invasion of northern 
Indo-China. But if it is true that Peking needs a pause, she will think 
twice before she embarks into a “second Korea.” If she has stopped the 
fire in Korea because the war over there was too costly to her, and 
because she wants now to concentrate on her economic reconstruction 
and the building up of her industry, would she not be less likely to 
answer an American intervention with a Chinese invasion? 

Similarly, the attitude of France towards a possible intervention of 
American troops in Indo-China has very much changed. There was a 
time when the French public, still believing that France could win the 
war alone, would have called the arrival of American G.I.s in Honoi 
and Saigon an “invasion.” Since we now believe that fighting this war 
alone means fighting an endless war, that an endless war will ruin our 
country, and since we are moreover in need of our best troops in 
Europe, we would be prepared, I personally believe, to accept an 
American take-over in Indo-China. The recent debate in our national 
assembly has shown a definite trend in favour of that solution, or, as 
we call it, of an “internationalisation of the conflict.” 

It means that if the war is to be continued, it cannot be left much 
longer to the French forces alone. It will soon be imperative, I believe, 
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even more here than in Korea, to build up over there an international 
army of anti-communist nations. A gradual participation by American 
forces would relieve the burden of the French army, liberate the larger 
part of it for a return to European duties, and at the same time help in 
continuing the formation of the anti-communist Viet-Namese army. 

Many French observers think that the British might now also take 
their share, and the Australians. For where is the first line of defence 
of the Malayan peninsula and Singapore? It is in Tonkin, in the vital 
northern part of Indo-China. And what country has her fate more 
perilously in the balance than Australia, when Chinese battalions are on 
the march on the road to Singapore? 

After all, Ho Chi-minh’s hint at a negotiation is well timed from the 
French point of view, if it helps our allies to see more clearly the 
dilemma which we shall soon have to face together. It will be, I be- 
lieve, a choice between the two following decisions, I might almost 
say, between two evils: either to tell France: “Other allied countries 
will take over from you the main burden, or even the whole burden, 
of the war”; or to say to France: “We cannot take the risk of spread- 
ing the war; you are free to negotiate and to pull out.” 
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